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PART X. ROSE WITCOP—Contd. 


10. A FATEFUL BIRTHDAY 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles. sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 


It is very hard to convey even to my closest 
comrades the story of my twenty-first birth- 
day. The story should be told very simply. 
Direct simple telling will not serve to make 
those who read understand the actual signi- 
ficance of what I write. On this day I was 
forced to face the problem of leaving home, 
literally of deserting my mother and half- 
brothers. This flying the nest will seem so 
natural, so completely a definition of what 
boy and girl tend to do on their attainment 
of maturity, that the reader will be inclined 
to exclaim: Why all this fuss? What is the 
complaint? Is it not a natural thing to do? 

The reply to all this apology is: Yes! pro- 
vided the circumstances are suitable. But if 
the circumstances tend to be outraged by 
such a decision, then to leave home is 2 
wrong action to take, and one that may be 
repented grievously in years to come when 
evil rather than good proves to be the conse- 
quence. That is why I call my twenty-first 
birthday a fateful birthday. To this day, I do 
not know whether I acted rightly or wrongly. 
My conduct seemed at the time to be inevi- 
table. I felt that nature and social conspiracy 
had wished my conduct upon me. This is a 
lame excuse. It is Adam re-enacting the 
scene in the Garden of Eden. Myth is trans- 
formed into reality. 

Since Guy Fawkes’ day, 1907, as the years 
have rushed by, I have watched many young 
people attain their twenty-first birthday. 
Very few have seemed to be thoughtful. They 
have rejoiced not with their mind but with 
their body. A new vitality came over them. 
They behaved as though they had achieved 
something. In some strange bewildering 
fashion the world opened up before them. 
They sensed a physical prowess. Perhaps the 
following day the excitement had lapsed into 
a kind of prosaic dullness. Only something 
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had happened to them. Most of all, they felt 
that they must escape from the shackles of 
the old homestead. They must wander iorth 
—and found a new homestead. 

When youth grows old it sometimes looks 
back enviously to the days of long before 
and recalls this spring-tide of existence. Age 
will combine with youth and wonder at my 
description of my twenty-first birthday as a 
fateful birthday. 

In most countries, twenty-one is the 
legally recognised age of citizenshp. Politi- 
cally, one is deemed to be matured as a citi- 
zen in his or her own right. In some countries, 
the age of poltical independent citizenship 
is eighteen. In some of these countries, 
again, what is termed the age of consent, is 
defined as sixteen. This means that legal 
maturity is attained sometime after puberty 
and that mating or sexual association pre- 
cedes citizen political status. Roughly stating 
the recognised basis of association, I would 
aver that mating is to puberty as price is to 
value. Mating may not be identical with 
puberty, but it tends to define and to express 
the consequences of puberty. Rose Witcop 
had crossed my path. To mate with her was 
natural. It was not inevitable. I do not think 
that I desired this to happen. The common 
purpose in our association, the sex colouring 
of boy-met-girl, was really all that I wanted. 
Friendship and discussion I desired. There 
was no need to desert my mother but she 
would have it so. I spent my twenty-first 
birthday pondering the question and wonder- 
ing how to act. 

I was not ignorant of sex. I had studied 
the subject and I had discussed its problems. 
It made no tremendous emotional appeal. It 
seemed to me to be somewhat annoying and 
stupid in its full expression and realisation. 
It created problems which had to be solved. 
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I had addressed myself to these problems in 
my writing and my speeches. Outside of its 
social importance as a theme for study, sex 
had no interest for me. I was completely cold 
in my feelings. I still found life attractive 
and even a little beautiful. The economic 
problem in its family setting was the real 
question. My mother’s reaction had brought 
this fact very clearly home to me. 

I felt the oppressiveness of forthcoming 
disaster descend upon me as I said goodnight 
to Rose Witcop, on the night of Monday, 
November 4, 1907. On the morrow I would be 
twenty-one. I went home and my mother 
greeted me with questioning about Rose 
Witcop and the blue shirt with which Rose 
had presented me. 

My desire was to spend the birthday in 
company with my mother, my half-brothers, 
and Rose Witcop. This was impossible. If I 
invited “that woman’ to the house, my 
mother would leave, etc. I could spend the 
day with that woman if I liked. My mother 
applied two or three words of abuse which 
stay in my memory but need not be recalled 
in writing. It was all very unnecessary for I 
had no intention of asking Rose to the house. 
Nevertheless, the failure to invite crippled 
the day for me. It made life dull and 
intolerable to no purpose. Rose knew my 
attitude. 

Comrades may think my heterodox ap- 
proach to it was a little muddled. As an 
Atheist, and a most uncompromising Atheist, 
I believed in holy days — actually holidays — 
much more than the orthodox only I did not 
celebrate or recall them in an orthodox 
fashion. The Christmas-New Year period did 
not offend me if remembered as a nature 
festival and therefore a period of rest and 
recreation. I saw no need for special cards 
or presents or undue feasting. Yet I did feel 
that it was a time of leisure, of joy, and 
comfort; and harmless mutual as well as 
individual indulgence. Just happy-go-lucki- 
ness. It was the year’s rebirth. I saw nothing 
wrong in its translation into a moral rebirth. 
A period of self-examination, ethical and 
cultural stocktaking, and relaxation. Amuse- 
ment was not out of place. Only the expres- 
sion had to be true. There had to be a 
spiritual integrity operating. Symbolism, 
recognised as symbolism, did not offend my 
intellectual concepts in any way. 

My twenty-first birthday seemed to me to 
be a time for symbolic indulgence. I did not 
want fulsome birthday greetings nor costly 
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presents, I wanted to muse and recall to the 
best of my ability. Then I wanted to gaze 
into the future, soberly, and vision how 1 
could use my life to add to the sum of human 
happiness. This was the celebration I desired, 

Clerkenwell played a tremendous part in 
such birthday-stocktaking. Here was a phase 
of remembrance into which Rose Witcop 
could not enter. My mother came into this 
and I could not forget her place in this recol- 
lection of what had been and still was. Often, 
whilst passing through my teens, and especi- 
ally during my later teens, I wandered on 
Boxing Day through Exmouth Street, Clerk- 
enwell, and bought some pleasing trifle to 
take home. It may not have pleased my 
mother or my grandmother to receive as 
much as it pleased me to buy. It remained 
a milestone of memory. I had rare Christ- 
mas Eves acting similarly. These purchases 
were made without superstition. Often with 
tremendous soberness of thought. 

I remembered places where, on Friday 
nights, I bought regularly seven-pound jars 
of jam. My! the number seven seemed mystic 
to me. I was overjoyed, although possibly 
this was not the wisest size jar to buy. 

Always I wondered, when I read of Clerk- 
enwell once being the country, how that 
could be so. It struck me that Clerkenwell 
was so central and so small that it was in- 
conceivable for it to be the country, outside 
of the town, an expansion of the city. I 
worried about this strange conception. It 
was a puzzle that I could not understand. It 
is a puzzle that I have not been able to solve 
yet, although I have seen London expand 
since then, and have lived in the very heart 
of Glasgow as it expanded. 

Here was matter for talk and discussion 
with my past as part of the review that be- 
longed to my twenty-first birthday celebra- 
tion. Into this my mother could have entered 
but did not, because the future oppressed her, 
and she had decided that I must break either 
with her or Rose Witcop. I could not break 
with Rose because she linked me with Anar- 
chist thought and philosophy, which was my 
future. Yet I could not.see how I could break 
with my mother for she depended on me. I 
was the bread-winner: and I did want to get 
that maisonette, and make my mother happy 
and work for her and my half-brothers till 
they grew big enough to fend for themselves. 
What happiness it would have been to have 
faced these burdens, to look proudly at My 
mother, and to turn aside to discuss Anar- 
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chist propaganda problems with Rose! Only 
Rose was not there, by will or whim of my 
mother, and what should have been happy 
tasks I was compelled to view only as bur- 
dens. 

I cannot recall the exact month, although 
I must have a record somewhere, but at the 
time of my twenty-first birthday I had re- 
signed my official association with Fleet 
Street. As related already, Editor Robert 
Donald of the Daily Chronicle (who really 
believed in careerism and not true journal- 
ism), Harry Quelch of the S.D.F., and Scot- 
land Yard had contrived ably to put me out 
of a job. I had either to be subservient in my 
politics or be victimised into unemployment. 
Not being a snob nor a careerist, I chose the 
path of economic uncertainty. Very foolish. 
But one had to choose between God and 
Mammon! And I had no desire to serve 
Mammon. 

With this decision my mother had no sym- 
pathy because she trembled for the future. 
I did all manner of strange free-lance work 
which I will describe later. It was the way of 
bitter, trying struggle. I did not resent it be- 
cause I became my own master and I wielded 


a free pen. I was no mercenary. My attitude 
filled my mother with horror. It tended to 
break down our association. My income. was 
probably as good as what I earned at the 
Daily Chronicle but it was less regularly re- 
ceived. To my mother this was menace. 

Then my mother felt no need to share my 
intellectual life. She did not oppose me. She 
simply remained uninterested. She was dead 
to my desires. That might have worked out 
all right if the house had been open to me 
to bring Rose Witcop there or my other com- 
panions. But it was closed to such associa- 
tion. Thus it became only a place of sleep. 
And T lived at night and sleep did not c.me 
to me regularly at midnight. 

My birthday passed in gloom. It was men- 
acing. A few friendly words, but with a 
hollowness mocking the ring of comrade- 
ship. I made tea. I asked my mother to take 
a walk. I read a book to her, an orthodox 
work of her own choosing. She exclaimed: 
‘Dady! That was wonderful!” I smiled in- 
wardly. I asked myself; Was it so wonderful? 
And I felt mean and criminal. I knew that I 
must plan the end and leave home. 

It was a day of tears, not one of joy. 


11. A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 


Fool! said my muse to me, look in thy heart, 


and write. 


The title of this chapter could be “The 
Morning After’. Not that I celebrated my 
twenty-first birthday in riotous gaiety or 
excitement or extra indulgence of living. It 
had been a day of strange dullness and de- 
pression. One of awed gazing into the future 
instead of joyful celebration. It was during 
the night that activity came. I spent the 
night evolving my mind out of chaos. Alone, 
with my thoughts, I peered into history and 
really penetrated into its reality. The mor- 
ning dawned full of promise, inspired by 2 
vision of great purposeful struggle. 

I remember revolving in my mind the well 


ordered mythological account of creation in’ 


Genesis. Its errors of development did not 
distress me. I did not care how far they were 
inaccurate. I regarded the story as one grand 
error. What impressed me was the wise 
poetic approach, the genius for truth ex- 
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pressed in the construction of the story. I 
marvelled at the thoughtful care with which 
the writer described how, in the beginning, 
God created light, and thus “the evening and 
the morning were the first day”. 

“And ‘the morning’! I admired that 
“And”! Darkness. Chaos. Without form. 
Void! And then light. And thus the darkness 
turned into dawnand “the evening and the 
morning became the first day!” 

It was a beautiful concept and wonderful 
in its truth. Night comes before day, avers 
the symbolist and story writer. 

And so through the night. I read and 
studied and wrote that the day might come. 
Breakfast-time I could salute with achieve- 
ment. 

After my mother and the children had re- 
tired, I was left alone to think. I love the 
night when I am alone, yet fully awake. The 
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day’s association with my mother had shut 
out all possibility of reviewing my life as a 
Socialist and an Anarchist. I abandoned the 
idea of peering into the future. I was un- 
able to vision my fate or destiny as a propa- 
gandist and pioneer of the new social order. 
I had to entertain my mother: to realise that 
physically I was part of her, yet mentally I 
was so far apart from her. It was fantastic. 
And it meant, whatever the sorrow that re- 
sulted, a break was inevitable. To be an alien 
in thought to my mother was intolerable. 

I closed the door and sat down. The paper 
to which I contributed most at that time, 
and with whose columns I was most familiar, 
was Freedom. At that time it was famous as 
an Anarchist paper, founded by Peter Kro- 
potkin. And it had celebrated only the month 
before its twenty-first birthday. It was only 
a little older than myself. What more natural 
than that I should close the door, sit down, 
and study its columns! 

I recall the issues I had before me. They 
were the current issues of Freedom, that is 
the October and November 1907 numbers, 
numbers 222 and 223. Freedom was very 
proud of having reached volume XXI. It re- 
viewed the movement as it had developed 
during the period of my own arriving at 
maturity. It forced me to stocktake politi- 
cally. By so doing it decided my destiny. 
Compromise and careerism became impos- 
sible for me. 

This realisation partly decided my break 
with my mother. As I read the Freedom 
articles I was forced to face the fact that the 
possibility of imprisonment was part of my 
lot. This meant social and economic victim- 
isation. My mother was incapable of meeting 
the strain involved. Either I had to surrender 
my propaganda ideals and ambitions or 
break with her. We lived in two entirely 
different worlds. In Germany, at this time, 
Karl Liebknecht was incarcerated in a for- 
tress for his book against militarism. Lieb- 
knecht was more liberal in his attitude to- 
wards Anarchists than his father, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, had been. Still, Karl’s suppressed 
work contrasted the Anarchist approach 
against the Socialist approach, and empha- 
sised the superiority of the Socialist analysis. 


My view was. has continued to be, and is that 


analysis is less important than refusal and 
resistance. Although reasons are important, 
on this issue, I am more concerned with the 
fact of resistance than with the grounds for 
such resistance. 


Karl Liebknecht’s book was useful and 
factual. I found the translation somewhat 
dull and heavy. I admired it for its out- 
spokenness, its challenge, and courage. 

Not only was Liebknecht jailed. The editor 
of the Berlin Anarchist journal, Freie 
Arbeiter, was serving a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for urging anti- 

i ism. 

a a November 1907, quoted from the 
German press the following item which was 
of some importance to myself: 


Sixteen Berlin spies (probably more) have 
been sent to London to work conjointly with 
the English detectives for the safety of the 
little Kaiser—London Anarchists being re- 
nowned for their bloodthirstiness. But 
William will die in his bed, much as that 
may be against lhe grain of so ardent a fire- 
eater. 


I did not realise, as I read these lines, that 
they concerned me and that I would receive 
a police visitation in consequence of this 
royal journeying to London of the German 
Emperor. [See page 297.] 

Other items in this issue of Freedom 
showed how my life had passed the range of 
my mother’s understanding or interest. 

Here are two announcements: 


COMMUNIST CLUB, 107 CHARLOTTE ST. 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
A MASS MEETING 
In Memory of 
THE CHICAGO MARTYRS 
Will be held at the above Hall on 
Tuesday, November 12, 
at 8.30 p.m. 
Speakers: ¥. KITZ, J. TURNER, A. RAY, GUY ALDRED, 
R. ROCKER, S. NACHT, a7d others. 
Admission Free 


Workers’ Friend Club and Institute, 
163 Jubilee Street, Mile End, E. 


A 
CHICAGO MARTYRS MEETING 
Will be held at the above Hall on 
Sunday, November 10, at 8.30 p.m. 
Well-known speakers will take part in 
the proceedings 


Nacht was, of course, Arnold Roller. Nacht 
was his proper name. 

I spoke at the Workers’ Friend meeting. 
Rocker was the chief speaker at this meet- 
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ing, largely because he was idolised by the 
Jewish comrades, and spoke equally well in 
Yiddish and German. He spoke well in Eng- 
lish but was merely a little nervous. I was 
Second chief speaker at this meeting. 

At both meetings I sought out Rose Wit- 
cop. As I read these papers I tried to plan 
what we were to do about the future. I was 
much worried. 

The propaganda notes in the November 
1907 Freedom interested me. Looking back, I 
find that they interest me even more today. 
I am amazed at the Anarchist movement re- 
pudiating me instead of trying to make full 
use of my energy and devotion. 

Freedom, November 1907, recorded my 
activities as follows: 


London—The meetings at the Bath House 
have been continued during the past month, 
but the attendance has not been so large as 
was expected. Our comrade Guy Aldred gave 
four lectures on the evolution of Anarchism, 
his last lecture producing opposition from an 
Individualist, H. Meulen, who agreed to 
speak on the following Wednesday (October 
23) on Individualism. The commercial spirit 
ran through the whole of his discourse, free 
banking, in his. opinion, being the panacea 
for all our evils. ... 

The movement in London is gradually 
gaining strength, the group at Deptford be- 
ing especially active, Comrades Carter, Al- 
dred, Ray, and Aldridge having had large 
and attentive audiences at the Broadway. 
The sale of “Freedom” and pamphlets has 
increased, and altogether good work is being 
GOnGH ie 

Our comrade Guy Aldred has been active 
during the past month, his Saturday evening 
meetings in Hyde Park attracting good audi- 
ences. Plenty of opposition has been en- 
countered and effectively dealt with. 


It must be remembered that this report 
was not written by me nor yet by anyone 
closely associated with me. It was an inde- 
pendent Freedom report uninspired by me, 
although the reporter must have been 
present at the meeting in question. 

Only after Rose and I had “set up house”, 
as the saying is, in Shepherds Bush did I sense 
that I was becoming the subject of a studied 
and stupid Anarchist antagonism. I am con- 
vinced that this attitude put back the de- 
velopment and challenge of the revolutionary 
movement. Discussion of whys and where- 
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fores of the boycott was the theme of what 
may be termed “the honeymoon” stocktaking. 
We.did not explore the city nor seek to leave 
London. We sat in the house and discussed. 
The expression “honeymoon” is, to my mind, 
a ridiculous and most offensive concept. 

Since I had but recently returned from 
Liverpool, and had spent so much time at 
meetings in contact with Rose Witcop, it was 
natural for me to muse over Freedom’s re- 
port of the Liverpool activity: 


Liverpool—Our group is still vigorous, but 
owing to the suspension of the “Voice of 
Labour” it has not been quite as prominent. 
During the past month Kavanagh, Despres, 
and myself have held good meetings. at the 
Wellington Column. At one time we were 
brutally attacked by the Roman Catholics 
because of our attitude to the Church, but 
we stood our ground and came out trium- 
phant. Another feature of our work is the 
indoor meeting. We have rented a room in 
the centre of the town, and lectures are 
given every Tuesday evening by comrades. 
. . - We are pleased to report that comrades. 
are constantly being invited out to lecture. 
Comrades Despres and Kavanagh have 
visited Manchester and brought back excel- 
lent accounts of the Jewish group there. 
Despres visited Leeds on Sunday, November 
3, on the invitation of the Leeds group... . 

Our efforts to get a hall for the Chicago 
Martyrs demonstration have been futile, so 
comrades are holding it at the Wellington 
Column on Sunday, November 10, at 8 p.m. 
Mention should be made of a splendid lec- 
ture on Direct Action given by Comrade Met- 
calf on Thursday, October 31, at a branch of 
the Shop Assistants’ Union. Metcalf is one 
of our promising young men, and judging by 
his lecture he not only understands the 
Direct Action position, but is also prepared 
to advocate it strenuously. 

We appeal to all local comrades and sym- 
pathisers to support our meetings, which at 
present are held at the| Cocoa Rooms, Com- 
putation Row, every Tuesday evening at 
8.30 p.m. T. G. Beavan, Secretary 


So far as I know Metcalf never lasted the 
distance. The only member of this group 
who remained an Anarchist stalwart was 
Kavanagh. For a short time, under Emma 
Goldman’s influence, years later he became 
very much opposed to me. It was an unfor- 
tunate event for I was visiting London on a 
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special propaganda tour. Kavanagh’s organ- 
ising ability would have made a great deal 
of difference to the success of my activity. 
After Emma Goldman left Britain for Can- 
ada, where she died, Kavanagh recovered his 
feeling of friendliness. 

Kavanagh was a great asset to the Anar- 
chist struggle. He saw clearly and spoke his 
mind. He revelled in the love of the revolu- 
tionary Labour struggle. He lived during an 
ineffectual period. His sincerity seemed to 
Serve no purpose. Yet it must have had some 
effect. 

As the morning dawned I read the final 
proofs of my 48-paged pamphlet, Number 3, 
in the Pamphlets For The Proletarian series, 
dealing with the sex question. ; 

I drew up the title page which read as 
follows: 


Pamphlets for the Proletarian No. 2 


THE 
RELIGION & ECONOMICS 
of 
SEX OPPRESSION 


By Guy A. ALDRED 


Being a consideration of the principles of 
Socialism and Freethought in relation to 
Women, The Suffrage, Free Love, and Neo- 
Malthusianism, together with an examination 
of scriptural precepts and injunctions, the 
teaching of the Christian Fathers, and of 
the Latter Day Saints upon the questions of 

polygamy and the position of woman. 


Price: Three Pence 


LONDON 


Printed and Published by the Bakunin Press, 
at 133 Goswell Road, E.C. 


1907 


And I wrote the following preface to this 
pamphlet: 
FOREWORD 


The present essay owes its inception to a 
lecture delivered before the Southwark 


Socialist Club (S.D.F.) on January 7th, 1906, 
on “Socialism and Woman”, the substance 
of the address, as revised from the notes, be- 
ing published in the columns of the Agnostic 
Journal for January 20th and 27th following, 
under the heading of “Secularism and 
Woman”. Subsequently enlarged for reading 
as a paper before the members of the Cam- 
berwell National Secular Society a few weeks 
later, this article was published, with further 
revisions and corrections, in the Voice of 
Labour for July 27th, and August 3rd and 
10th last, I having incorporated the sub- 
stance of an essay on “Socialism and Suff- 
rage” which was contributed from my pen to 
the columns of the Bradford Truth Seeker 
for January of this year As published in its 
present form, the essay contains much addi- 
tional matter, and includes, besides, the sub- 
stance of an essay which appeared from me 
in the columns of the Voice Of Labour for 
July 13th last, on “Labour and The Mal- 
thusian Heresy”, a further article on “The 
Ethics of Celibacy”, contributed to the pages 
of the same journal three weeks later in re- 
ply to an opponent; and an essay on “A 
Christian Schism: Mormonism’, which I 
published in the columns of the Agnostic 
Journal for March to April 1905. A fairly 
composite performance, as at present ex- 
panded the present essay conserves the 
substance of my previous consideration of 
the subject, both in spirit and, with but 
slight alterations, in letter. No pretentions 
are made, however, to final revision, since 
should time admit of my so doing, I propose 
to extend the substance of this pamphlet in 
a later edition to an inclusion of matter 
relative to the position of woman in pagan 
civilisation and the old mythologies, and to 
enlarge on my references to the physiological 
facts relative to procreation, the health 
effects of celibacy, and the old medical super- 
stition as to the relation of puberty to a 
definite tendency of religious ideas. 

As I take it, however, that the test of one’s 
fidelity to one’s principles in his willingness 
to practice what he preaches, I take this 
opportunity of affirming my intention of 
living up to the ideals and opinions outlined 
in the present brochure. For me, the terms, 
wife and husband have no meaning, and the 
idea of a love founded on sexual-passion and 
necessitating intercourse of a physical 
character, no attractions. It only remains, 
therefore, for me, in conclusion, to dedicate 
my present effort to my comrade and friend, 
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Rose Witcop, as a token_of sincere friend- 
ship and affection, in the hope that by the 
example of our individual living up to the 
principles herein enunciated and described, 
others may be led to greater purity of living, 
and clearness of comprehension. 

It is only fair to add, however, that it is 
dedicated without the permission of my com- 
rade having been first sought or obtained. 


GUY A. ALDRED 
London, E.C., November 6, 1907 


This is the foreword that my friend, R. M. 
Fox, says, with amusing irony, I tore out 
later, after Annesley Guy Witcop or Aldred 
was born. No such thing took place. I was 
never ashamed of what I wrote. Fox’s state- 
ment was not intended to be false. It was an 
amusing hit at me for departing from my 
idea of absolute celibacy. 

I do not know that my departure was right. 
Life is wonderful. At the end its marvel is 
stupid and opurposeless. It is incessant 
destruction. 


12. EMMA GOLDMAN IN LONDON 


“Do you know Emma Goldman?” Here the 
Attorney's voice rose in outrage, and he 
looked at Judge Goff as though to say “There 


you have it!” 


There is no doubt that my political and 
economic approach to the social question 
was Socialist rather than Anarchist, despite 
my radical individualism of thought. It was 
Marxist yet it did not recite Marx. Politically, 
my interest was historical, revolutionary and 
evolutonary, wandering back through the 
days of Chartism, Radicalism, Protestantism, 
and only through that, to Europe, the 
Renaissance, and so back to early Chrisfian- 
ity. It was an English vision, and never a 
Scottish one. The branches seemed to spread 
out into the past and finally brought in all 
history. Even the French Revolution played 
only a small part in my development of 
thought. 

Rose Witcop’s attitude was quite different. 
Her upbringing and associations were all 
alien to mine, though they arrived at the 
same conclusion. The year 1907 was rich in 
congresses and meetings, concerned with the 
details of Anarchist organisation at that 
time, all of which came down her street 
rather than mine. This afforded her oppor- 
tunities of influencing my outlook that might 
otherwise have been impossible. And I was 
the right age to respond. 

The Anarchist Amsterdam Congress of 
August and September 1907, brought to- 
gether Anarchists from all parts of the 
world. Emma Goldman attended it as a dele- 
gate from America. This gave her the advan- 
tage of speaking in several European capitals 
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and the Freedom, Group organised a meeting 
for her at the Holborn Town Hall, London, 
on October 7. I was not particularly anxious 
to hear her, although, at that time, there was 
no opposition between. us. I saw no especially 
useful purpose in attending. Rose Witcop 
was going and she asked me to go with her 
and I agreed to do so. As the speaker was a 
woman, not that sex made any difference to 
my outlook, I suggested to my mother that 
she might like to go. My mother refused to 
do so. She was not nasty. She was simply 
dead to the idea. She had no interest in 
politics, no interest in the social struggle. 
She accepted the status quo of wage-labour 
servitude. There the matter ended. For this, 
she was not to blame. Only it was a great 
pity. It would have made all the difference 
to her future and to mine if she had shown 
some interest. She was very honest in stat- 
ing her indifference but it was a tragic 
decision. 

Emma Goldman lectured on The Labour 
Struggle in America. The hall was filled. 
Anarchists told me afterwards that it was an 
eagerly expectant audience. I thought that 
opinion a little extravagant but I made no 
comment. The gallery was free but a collec- 
tion was made. Downstairs was sixpence per 
head, plus a collection. 

At the press table quite a crowd of re- 
porters were waiting. 

As the clock chimed 8.30 the chairman, 
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John. Turner, led the way on to the platform, 
followed by Emma Goldman. ; 

Emma Goldman did not impress me. She 
looked too much like a head-schoolteacher. I 
objected to her lorgnette. ; 

The chairman spoke shortly and efficiently. 
He stated that few people were better quali- 
fied to speak on the subject of the American 
Labour Movement than Emma Goldman, as 
she had completed a tour of the States be- 
fore leaving for the Anarchist Congress at: 
Amsterdam. 5 

Emma Goldman began her speech by saying 
that America no longer attracted emigrants 
from Europe who desired political freedom. 
Nearly all emigrants were moved by material 
gain. This anti-social outlook was a sordid 
one. The only exception was the Russian 
refugee fleeing from the Black Hundreds, the 
pogroms, and all the tortures of the cowardly 
and bloody Czardom. The growth of the 
American Federation of Labour was dealt 
with, and its unholy alliance with the Trust 
bosses, through the Civic Federation, touched 
on. Then the more robust spirit of the Wes- 
tern States was applauded, and the revolu- 
tionary attitude of the Western Federation 
of Miners portrayed. 

Her explanation of the acquittal of Hay- 
wood was Startling. 

“It was not,” she said, “that the State 
authorities had not got the human creatures 
ready to carry out the wishes of the mining 
and other capitalists of that part of America. 
They had the judges, the lawyers, the police- 
men, the gaolers, the executioners, all ready 
to do their bidding, just as they did it in 
Chicago in 1887. The reason Haywood was 
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acquitted was that the jury knew right well 
that the Western Miners thoroughly under- 
stood how to handle and use dynamite.” 

I did not accept and I did not admire this 
explanation. I doubt whether spasmodic vio- 
lence or dynamite has benefited the workers’ 
struggle very much. To my mind it spoke of 
desperation and weakness rather than 
strength. And I did not accept her explana- 
tion that the Western Miners were revolu- 
tionary. Rose Witcop thought Emma was 
right. I thought she was misleading. 

The American workers, the speaker con- 
tinued, were dissatisfied with the tactics of 
Gompers and Mitchell. If the Industrial 
Workers of the World had kept out of poli- 
tics, it might have become a powerful body. 
Once the real solidarity of Labour was under- 
stood, and the General Strike made a 
principle of economic warfare, the Labour 
struggle in America would sweep everything 
before it. 

At the close of the lecture a large number 
of questions were asked and answered. 

Discussion of this lecture, and my criticism 
of Emma Goldman’s views, led to a very full 
consideration of the Amsterdam Congress on 
my part. I felt, in consequence, a great desire 
to know and to estimate accurately the 
strength and aims of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Britain from 1886 to 1907. 


The Anarchist organ, Freedom, was twenty-" 


one years old. So was I. Enquiry seemed to be 
natural. Some of this investigation I pursued 
quietly during the night. Some I argued out 
with Rose Witcop and others at the Workers’ 
Friend Club. It was a great period of growth 
and decision. 


13. ANARCHIST AMSTERDAM CONGRESS 


The great end of life is not knowledge 


but action. 


Emma Goldman was friendly with Rudolf 
Rocker, Milly Witcop, and Rose Witcop at 
this time. She did not become friendly with 
me until after my imprisonment for Indian 
Sedition. Her friendliness continued down to 
the outbreak of the first World War. She was 
shaken a bit then by the fact that Peter 
Kropotkin went pro-war and I maintained 
an attitude of complete opposition to the 
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war. When the Soviet Revolution came in 
Russia, Kropotkin opposed Lenin and Trot- 
sky, not because of any alleged political 
crimes of the Bolsheviks, but because 
Kropotkin remained pro-war and pro-ally. 
During the whole of this period her friend- 
ship with Rose Witcop continued. Towards 
me she developed strong antagonism. Alex- 
ander Berkman’s feelings towards me varied 
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in the same way. Rose Witcop he did not 
know. It may be said that, after 1909, Emma 
Goldman loved me so long as the Atlantic 
separated us. Once she was in Britain she 
hated me. It was very foolish for it hindered 
the development of the movement. In some 
way she pretended that I was outside the 
Anarchist movement and that she was the 
heart and soul of that movement. This was 
Marx’s behaviour towards Bakunin as regards 
Communism, repeated. It followed exactly 
the same line as that pursued by the mis- 
called Socialists towards me in the general 
Socialist movement, merely because they 
wanted power and opportunity of betrayal. 
The Labour movement was and is an organ- 
ised Judas Iscariotism. That explains its 
conduct towards me. Anarchist and Socialist 
alike, the various spokesmen and leaders 
could not last the distance as social revolu- 
tionaries. They had to hate me because 
they could not hate the institutions of 
capitalism. 

Emma Goldman was full of the Amsterdam 
Congress. She retailed her impressions to 
Rocker, Milly Witcop, and Rose Witcop. Rose 
passed them on to me. I did not think much 
of the Congress and deemed it so much hot 
air. This was treason. Whereas the Inter- 
national Social Democratic Congresses were 
so much careerism and otherwise stalemate, 
the Amsterdam Congress appeared to me to 
be just frothy windowdressing. It was devoid 
of real purpose and lacked power to organise. 
Of course, but for Rose Witcop’s association 
with Emma Goldman, my views would have 
received little attention. 

The Congress opened on Monday morning, 
August 26. 1907. One hundred persons were 
present, including eighty delegates. Fuss 
Amore presided. 

Difficulties arose over the identification of 
those present. I confess I had no sympathy 
with Rose Witcop’s retelling of Emma 
Goldman’s report. Here I was quite out of 
accord with the unnecessary obstacles created 
by impractical Anarchist thinking. Naturally, 
I said so. 

Freideburg proposed a list of groups re- 
presented. A sound enough proposal. Nacht 
suggested the identification of individuals by 
mutual acquaintances. This proposal was 
adopted. In my view this made the Congress 
a non-organised assembly. 

Discussion of the agenda caused initial 
trouble because an Anti-Militarist congress 
was being held in Amsterdam four days later. 


It was decided to omit “anti-militarism” 
from the agenda. 

Delegates then made reports. It seemed to 
me that the idea of delegates was out of 
order at a congress at which recognition was 
individual and not by card or grouping. 

My saying this caused Rose to doubt my 
Anarchism. 

Thonar, for Belgium, said that the Anar- 
chist groups were not federated actually. 
They contributed to a central fund for pro- 
ducing and circulating literature. 

Vohryzer, for Bohemia, stated that an 
Anarchist movement had existed in Bohemia 
for several years. In 1905 it had been 
organised. There were forty-two groups, pro- 
ducing eight Anarchist newspapers. They 
preached Syndicalism to the peasants as a 
method of emancipation. 

Samson, for the Dutch Federation of 
Anarchist-Communist Groups, reported the 
extent of Anarchist pamphlet propaganda in 
Holland. There were six Anarchist papers and 
six other revolutionary journals. One was 
published by Domela Nieuwenhuis, and was 
Socialist direct actionist. The others were: 
Humanitarian Anarchist; Anti-Militarist; 
Syndicalist; Christian Anarchist; and Land 
Nationalisation through Direct Action. The 
best means of propaganda in the towns was 
a stall in the market place. 

Another Dutch comrade stated that there 
were seventy-two Anarchist groups not in- 
cluded in the Federation. 

Dunois, speaking on behalf cf comrades in 
French Switzerland, described the Anarchist 
movement in Switzerland as unorganised 
until 1906. A congress was called then which 
resulted in the formation of the Anarchist 
Communist Federation. 

The Swiss Anarchists found their real 
sphere of action in the Syndicates and 
identified Anarchism with Syndicalism. They 
became a force as a result of the great strike 
of the chocolate workers which developed 
into a general strike of such importance that 
the police and army were unable to cope with 
the situation. The Government begged the 
capitalists to grant the workers’ demands. 

Moved by Emma Goldman, Rose Witcop 
agreed strongly with Rocker and her sister. 
This was a victory for Direct Action. I saw 
something wrong in this reasoning. If the 
victory was so complete why only a reformist 
victory, why only a wage victory? It may 
have been sound Syndicalism but it most 
certainly was not Anarchism. 
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My criticism, was held to be disturbing and 
somewhat pedantic. It caused a rift in the 
lute. 

Baginsky spoke for the foreign movement 
in the United States. He remarked that an 
Anarchist Congress in the United States was 
impossible. The movement, in America, dated 
from the congress held in 1884. At first it was 
purely intellectual and middle-class. Al- 
though Czolgosz was unknown to the Anar- 
chists, his act had changed that. The organ 
of the German movement, Freiheit, was con- 
tinued by the German comrades after the 
death of John Most. 

Anarchism was not Individualist but essen- 
tially Federalist. 

Emma Goldman, herself, stated that the 
idea that Anarchism was destructive, rested 
on the fallacy of considering present society 
as organised. That was not so. The State was 
not a social organisation; it was an organisa- 
tion born of despotism and maintained by 
force, and imposed by force on the masses. 
Industry was not organised for the sake of 
industry, it was simply an exploiting organ- 
isation, exploitation being the basis of profit. 
The Army was not a social organisation; it 
was a2 cruel instrument of blind force. The 
Schools were not organised for education, but 
everywhere they were barracks wherein to 
drill the human mind into submission to soc- 
ial and moral spooks, and so facilitate the 
perpetuation of the capitalist system of ex- 
ploitation. For Anarchists, organisation was 
a natural organic growth, and the test of 
such organisation must be that it shall 
increase and Jiberaté our own individuality, 
the very contrary of all the so-called organ- 
isation of today. Certainly we did not want 
such an organisation of non-entities, but an 


organisation of self-conscious individuals. 

In the course of this discussion some 
decisions had been reached by voting. Thonar 
(Belgium) objected to Anarchists voting. 
Malatesta (Italy) wanted the matter dis- 
cussed because it meant a discussion on 
organisation. Monatte (France) insisted on 
the difference between Parliamentary voting 
and free voting. One was the expression of 
power and the other opinion. Cornelissen 
(Holland) held that voting did not interfere 
with the minority and was merely a con- 
venient method of grouping and defining 
opinion. 

‘The Congress then passed to a discussion 
on Anarchism and organisation. This raised 
the issues of Syndicalism, the General Strike, 
and Social Revolution. 

As I spent my life, from this time on, in 
an attempt to come to grips with these 
questions, I need not go into them at this 
stage. I saw them as vital questions calling 
for consideration. I was not satisfied with the 
Amsterdam Congress nor its reports. The 
criticism I advanced greatly annoyed Rocker 
and distressed Rose Witcop. Time has shown 
that I was correct in my estimation. What did 
the Amsterdam Congress accomplish? Of 
what worth were its decisions? In my view it 
was as futile as any Social Democratic con- 
gress. It wanted power. It lacked dynamic 
purpose. It had no real vision of social 
organisation. All that can be said in its 
favour is that it was not careerist. But it 
was in many respects pretentious. It posed. 

Of course, Emma Goldman’s report of this 
congress to Rose Witcop and family, and her 
discussion of its various aspects with me, 
played a great part in the evolution of my 
Socialist thought. 


14. A WONDERFUL YEAR 


He that hath that truth on his side, is a 
fool as well as a coward if he is afraid to own 
it because of the currency or multitude of 


other men’s opinions. 


There is no doubt that 1907 was a most 
important year in the development of my life 
and thought. It was a period of political and 
revolutionary research and stocktaking. Then 
I associated more intimately, wisely or un- 
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wisely, with Rose Witcop. A domestic crisis 
confronted me because I had stalked out of 
Fleet Street with all its promise, and decided 
On an independent life. This completed the 
break-down with my mother who knew 
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nothing about free-lance activity and was 
horrified at the thought that I should refuse 
to work in the office of a great London 
newspaper. Such a terrible thing to do! How 
could I? And what would the child do? 

There were interludes when worry and 
study and even propaganda were forgotten. I 
recall one Saturday when I went out to 
Chingford Old Mount with Rose Witcop. It 
was 2 beautiful day. And there was an old- 
world garden and house called Rose Cottage, 
quaint and very cottagey. There tea and 
cakes and eggs, boiled or fried, were served 
in the garden. It was completely old-world 
and away from everywhere. There one sat 
and drank tea and romanced. Rose Cottage 
was run by two dear old ladies whose charges 
were certainly not excessive. They exuded 
beauty in their attitude and their garden 
was a haven. Alas! they were quite old and 
unless they are near one hundred and twenty 
years of age they must have passed away by 
now. So ruthless is time and destiny! 

Then came tramps round Fleet Street 
which I considered to be Richard Carlile 
country. And I remember walking down 
Chancery Lane and telling as much as I 
knew of the sad and inglorious story of 
Eleanor Marx and Edward Aveling. I shall 
recount the Marx-Aveling study in hypocrisy 
and infamy later, because Rose and I dis- 
cussed it at some length after we had estab- 
lished ourselves in Shepherds Bush. 

Emma Goldman’s lecture inspired Rose to 
relate to me the history of Freedom and of 
the Anarchist movement in Britain as it had 
been told to her. 

In 1886, a few comrades felt the necessity 
of establishing a paper advocating Anarchist 
Communist ideas. There was no publication 
in England at that time which voiced these 
views. Seymour’s Anarchist was avowedly In- 
dividualist, and actually reformist. In Oct- 
ober 1886, the first number of Freedom was 
published. 

The Anarchist trial at Lyons in 1883, 
followed by the articles of Mrs Wilson in 
Justice in 1884, and the Fabian tract by the 
same writer, Social Democracy and Anar- 
chism, had awakened much interest in 
Anarchist Communist teachings. 

In the Socialist League some were Anar- 
chists from the beginning — 1885 — especially 
Joseph Lane and Samuel Mainwaring. Lane 
published an Anti-Statist Communist Mani- 
festo in 1887. The Avelings (Bloomsbury 
Branch), Bax (Croydon) and others decided 


to introduce Parliamentarism in the League. 
Bax, who was a thinker, ought to have known 
better, especially as the League was a protest 
against Social Democratic parliamentarism. 
This caused other League members to study 
Anarchism, and Anti-Parliamentarism. So 
they became readers of Freedom, which in 
the beginning contained a series of articles 
by Kropotkin. 

In 1888 lectures were delivered by Mrs 
Wilson, Kropotkin and others in the League 
offices at Farringdon Road. Freedom lectures 
were delivered in a hall at Old Street. 

The death of the Chicago Anarchists (Nov- 
ember 1887) led many to study Anarchism 
and to see the abyss between Anarchists and 
Labour politicians. The unemployed riots and 
the Trafalgar Square demonstrations (Nov- 
ember, 1887) showed the insufficiency of 
alleged political action. 

The movement had good prospects until 
1889, the time of the great Dock Strike. The 
politicians saw that there was money and 
political advancement to be won out of the 
unskilled workers. Revolutionary Socialism 
Was not able to resist them efficiently. The 
efforts of the Freedom group were spent in 
explaining Anarchism to groups of Revolu- 
tionary Socialists and discussing with Social 
Democrats. 

William Morris refused to examine Anar- 
chism. Many Socialists followed him. Later 
on they returned to Parliamentarism. This 
paralysed the efforts of the Socialist League. 

Anarchists in France and Spain,goaded by 
endless persecutions, resorted to the use of 
very violent methods. This enabled the police 
to get up the Walsall persecution, the Com- 
monweal persecution (both in 1892) and 
the Cantwell persecution (1894). Anarchists 
were isolated from the rest of Socialists in 
the early “nineties” as a result of these 
tactics of the authorities, and the careerist 
ambitions of the strike leaders. 

The Great Dock Strike demonstrated the 
practical possibility of 2 General Strike 
as a weapon of social change and justice. 
Only the workers themselves were afraid of it. 
Once the life of the Port of London had been 
paralysed, the strike spread over an ever 
widening area, and brought all sorts of in- 
dustries to a standstill. It threatened to 
paralyse the whole life of the five millions of 
Londoners. 

The strike proved conclusively the powers 
of the workers for organising the supply and 
distribution of food for a large population of 
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strikers. A third lesson was deduced by the 
Labour and Socialist politicians. Burns and 
Tillett were brought by it into prominence, 
and Burns reckoned with certainty upon 
being elected to Parliament in his constitu- 
ency of Battersea. 

This was the beginning of the decay of the 
whole Socialist movement in this country. 
The candidature of Burns provoked the first 
real split in the Social Democratic Federation. 
It-was followed by other splits—and the 
whole tone of the movement went down. 
Petty electoral considerations took the place 
of the outspoken revolutionary language of 
the previous years. To preach revolution be- 
came a crime. To speak of Socialism pure and 
simple was Utopian. A reduction of the nours 
of labour and “Labour legislation” became 
topics of discussion. Social Lemocracy took 
the place of Socialism. Inevitably, this led to 
compromise with Imperialism. Seid 

Parliamentarians sought to administer 
Capitalist society, instead of changing the 
economic foundations. They said to the wor- 
kers, falsely pretending to speak in their 
interests: “Are you talking of revolution? 
How could thirty million of us live on the 
produce of our small islands? We must 
achieve the industrial conquest of the world! 
We gave a very small loan to Egypt, and now 
all the country is ours! See, the millions we 
get therefrom in the shape of interest for 
monies which we never lent otherwise than 
in the shape of imaginary transfers on paper 
in our banks! And you talk of a revolution! 
Go to Egypt as our functionaries, save there 
—and we shall see we get an equally profit- 
able use for your savings. Help us in the con- 
quest of new countries in Africa and Asia. 
Send a few of your class to share with us the 
government of the ignorant coloured masses.” 

To many people this colour exploitation 
appealed. They felt that the pale-faces were 
a superior stock. 

The first symptoms of the change were 
seen at the famous demonstration of 1890, 
when the poorest masses of the East End 
marched to the West End, to make known 
their poverty. Trade Unionists undertook to 
marshal the demonstration and to maintain 
“order”. That demonstration separated the 
“moderate” and, better-off Trade Unionists 
from the poorer masses. The entire Socialist 
movement felt the effect of this negation of 
class solidarity and discrimination of status. 

In 1890, the First of May movement reached 
Britain. Workers rushed in their thousands to 
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‘the First of May demonstration, with the 
hope of celebrating it with a symbolic General 
Strike. Their leaders declared: No General 
Strike! A General Strike is general nonsense! 
Send us to Parliament, and we shall get you 
in due time the Legal Eight Hours! 

And so came the disturbed years of 1890- 
1895 when the Anarchist movement became 
‘the object of hatred and abuse as a result of 
the prosecutions directed against the Anar- 
chists in France and Spain which brought 
about retaliation. 

In Britain the Anarchist movement de- 
generated into industrial reformism and 
trades unionism. 

Some Anarchists tried to keep the banner 
flying, even though they did join up with 
their unions, and tried to instil a revolution- 
ary idea into their fellow workers. Samuel 
Mainwaring, born on December 14, 1841, was 
‘one of these. He died on September 29, 1907, 
and was one of the last remaining links with 
the old Socialist League. 

He opposed parliamentarism and careerist 
officialdom in the Union. In 1903, he en- 
deavoured to establish a paper called The 
General Strike, but only succeeded in pro- 
ducing two numbers. Of course, his ardent 
‘Trades Unionism, although he did not realise 
the fact, led to reformism and not to social 
revolution. 

Although in ill-health, he was impelled to 
speak on Parliament Hill, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1907. He fell down dead on the 
platform after a fiery outburst. He was buried 
at Finchley, on October 4, 1907. 

The cause did not die however, for Free- 
‘dom, for October 1907, was able to announce: 
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William Morris Socialist Club, 1a Greenleaf 
Road, Hoe Street, Walthamstow, Thursday, 
October 26th, a Debate between E. E. Hunter, 
S.D.F., and Guy Aldred. Subject: “Anarchist 


Communism v. Social Democracy”. Commence 
8.30. 


Freedom published the following invitation 
immediately below its debate announcement: 


THE BATH HOUSE, 96 DEAN STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


Lectures are given at the above hall every 
Wednesday evening. Comrades. are requested 
to bring them to the notice of all friends and 
sympathisers. 


Bath House meetings were addressed, not 
always, but mostly, by me. Rose Witcop 
attended the meetings regularly. Generally, 
She took the chair. Always, she circulated! 
the literature very effectively. 

Differences arose between the other com- 
rades and myself because I did not agree 
with substituting the idea of the General 
Strike for Social Revolution. It seemed to me 
that the General Strike was only a stage in 
the revolution. It defined less than we wanted. 
It hesitated at stating completely what was 
needed in the way of organisation. I felt that 
organisation for action on the economic 
plane must be positive and not negative: a 
taking over and not a withdrawal. This was 
the theory and the concept of the Industrial 
Union of Direct Actionists which I urged. 

1907 was a year of great activity, much in- 
tellectual discussion, romantic association, 
and critical domestic decision. In many ways, 
it was a wonderful year. 


15. PAMPHLET ACTIVITY 


The pen is. the tongue of the mind. 


The Sex Oppression pamphlet was my first 
real study of the sex question. It was an im- 
portant pamphlet because, oddly enough, its 
circulation in Clerkenwell led to some local 
discussion among folk who had no vital 
interest in Socialism or the social question. 


“They were merely district gossips. Some of 


them knew my mother, just as they knew 
someone else who knew someone else who 
went to my meetings. This caused my mother 


‘one day in December 1907 to ask me what I 
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meant by Free Love and why I believed in 
such a doctrine. Her attitude was a kind of 
“the idea of it”, with a sort of startle. I ex- 
plained my position at great length and Iam 
sure that the discussion brought the domestic 
situation to a head. It made my leaving home, 
notwithstanding all my reluctance, inevitable. 
I think the discussion and its consequences 
most unfortunate. 

My interest in this pamphlet is not its 
theme. I like to look back at the various 
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pamphlet announcements printed on its 
covers, some of them quite odd, and to ask 
myself: Have I lasted the distance? I think 
I have. I believe I have pursued one direct 
revolutionary path firmly’and loyally and I 
believe that my record compares with those 
of my contemporaries and even with those 
who preceded me in the struggle. Comparison, 
I think, vindicates my life’s purpose and 
proves that I pursued it without fear, com- 
promise, or complaint. Often I have been 
angered by what I consider neglect as I have 
watched the careerists climb with the aid 
and consent of the great mass of toilers. 
Passionate antagonism sometimes moves me 
when I note the tributes paid to worthless 
intellectuals, whose pratings were without 
character or true scholarship. For scholarship 
is inspired with an ethic that does not permit 
even seeming adherence to tawdry shibbo- 
leths merely because those who have power 
command such allegiance. Actually, however, 
I have been patient down the years, plodding, 
believing that in the end mine will prove to 
be the true social architecture to survive. 
From my boyhood I have regarded my life as 
a struggling challenge to society. This may 
be illusion. It is also fact. 

The Sex Oppression pamphlet was as in- 
teresting in its advertisements as in its 
theme, subject matter, and foreword that 
have been defined, described, and quoted. 

Page 2 of the cover, backing the title-page, 
announced: 


PROPAGANDA PAMPHLETS 
By Guy A. Aldred. 


In the Press 
AN OPPEN LETTER 
to 
A Constitutional Imbecile 
on 
The Cost and Cant of Social Puppetism 
Price Hee ee One Penny 


THE LOGIC AND ECONOMICS 
of 
The Class Struggle 
Price: i%..: --- One Penny 


In the Press 


FROM ANGLICAN BOY PREACHER 
to 
Anarchist Socialist “Impossiblist” 
(with Portrait of Author) 


Price Lae Wkkell «fees OL DOME eNCe 


The first named pamphlet was a vigorous. 
statement of the case for Social Republican- 
ism. I have adhered consistently to its 
teachings and have repeated them on the 
platform and in my writing. The actual 
pamphlet was never reprinted but I have not 
withdrawn a line of my writing. Indeed, I 
believe much of it was embodied in an essay 
I published in 1909. Only this essay did not 
take the form of an open letter. 

Page 3 of the cover carried these announce- 
ments: 

THE ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 


of 
Historical & Traditional Christianity 
Price: One Penny 
AN AGNOSTIC’S XMAS SERMON 


and 
The Higher Criticism, The Prayer Book, 
and 
The Bible 
(One Pamphlet) 
Price: One Penny 
Just Out 


THE PHILOSOPHY & POSSIBILITY 
of Anarchism 


Price: One Penny 
LECTURES and MEETINGS 


Revolutionary Free Socialist and Anarchist 
Communist Meetings are held in Hyde Park 
every Saturday evening by the author of this 
pamphlet, who is open for lecture engage- 
ments during the winter months. A Free- 
thinker and Revolutionist, Mr Aldred is an 
advocate of the atheistic basis of all social 
progress, and of the economic independence 
of woman; defender and exponent of the 
principles of Free Love and pre-nuptial study 
of the physiology and psychology of sex; an 
opponent of Parliamentarism and an advo- 
cate of industrial direct action —as finally 
expressed in the social general strike —as 
being the only means whereby capitalism 
may be overthrown, and the freedom of the 
world secured. In addition to lectures on 
these themes, Mr Aldred is open to speak on 
Scientific, philosophic, and theological sub- 
jects of more general interest, if of less im- 
portance, and has made a special study of 
biography and Theosophy. He also lectures 
on Alcoholism and Nicotinism from the 
standpoint of a total abstainer, non-smoker 
and opponent of narcotics generally. 


* * * * 
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The Christianity pamphlet was published 
and republished. I decided finally to revise it. 
The result is that there exist, one out of 
print, two entirely different pamphlets bear- 
ing the same title of Historical Christianity. 
‘Only a few sentences of the original pam- 
phlet will be found in the completely revised 
version. With slight delefion, to overcome 
this repetition, the first version can be 
reproduced. Only its title must be changed, 
or it must be issued as an addendum to the 
widely distributed rewritten record. Both 
editions serve the purpose of the same 
propaganda and are identical in theme and 
purpose, They differ only in factual statement. 

The Philosophy of Anarchism now circu- 
lates as The Case for Anarchism in the 
Studies in Communism collection of five of 
my pamphlets. These five include the Sex 
Oppression pamphlet, under its later title of 
Socialism and Marriage. In revising, I omit- 
ted only the section dealing with Mormonism, 

The lectures and meetings announcement 
will be read with some curiosity and amuse- 
ment, It is quite easy to understand. In any 
case I see no reason to deny or to suppress it 
because it reads a little oddly. It is probably 
somewhat boyish and gives a false impres- 
sion of arrogance. I am not so bigoted to- 
wards the smoker and the beer-drinker as 
the text suggests, but I remain opposed to 
both. My attitude towards drinking and 
smoking has not changed. Since I am an 
avowed Atheist and materialist the reference 
to Theosophy may seem hard to understand. 

I have described my interview with Annie 
Besant in 1905 (see page 225) and her pass- 
age from Atheism to Theosophy (p. 227). As 
I believed in reading all things I naturally 
made a study of Theosophy. Also, I discussed 
Buddhism a lot in Hyde Park, off the plat- 
form with a young man about my own age 
who had passed from Catholicism to 
Buddhism. I believe that later he returned to 
Catholicism. He was so mild in his manner, 
so terribly sincere, and yet so graceful in his 
argument, that it was impossible not to be 
attracted to him. I am sure that he lived in 
‘great poverty and was, in some ways, in- 
effectual. He delved, into Theosophy and was 
citing constantly its literature. One read to 
please him. Consequently, my interest in 
Theosophy was not very surprising. I read 
Madame Blavatsky thoroughly. It was im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that she was 
a charlatan. I felt that she possessed a more 
powerful personality than Annie Besant, who 


succeeded her as High Priestess of the Cult. 
Nevertheless, Annie Besant built up the 
Theosophical organisation. It seemed to me 
that Madame Blavatsky was definitely Athe- 
istic whereas Annie Besant moved towards a 
kind of Pantheism or to a near Theism. 
Theosophy involves much superstition but it 
does not need to be Theistic. 

Actually, the meetings announcement 
served a most useful purpose that had 
nothing to do with meetings as such. They 
brought me the friendship of a comrade who 
attended the Hyde Park meetings and open 
discussions. He knew that I had been victim- 
ised and made a point of meeting me twice 
a week in the park in order to give me a 
personal donation of ten shillings to one 
pound. He also organised two or three meet- 
ings for me on the outskirts of London, to- 
wards the North-west. Another person, who 
had Theosophical leanings, was a chemist. 
He discussed with me the cutting down of 
some of the classics, and giving them away 
free as a monthly magazine, with advertise- 
ments of his wares. I worked at this for 
nearly two years and received from him three 
pounds a week. It was pleasant but difficult 
work. A third person, a member of the 
S.P.G.B., named Golding, was very friendly 
towards me because of my Atheism. He 
travelled in French Nougat and gave me 
sample after sample. He lived in Thorpebank 
Road, Shepherds Bush, at that time the end 
of the line in Shepherds Bush. He was res- 
vonsible for me setting up house next door 
to him in a maisonette at Thorpebank Road. 
He lived with his wife at 102 and Rose Wit- 
cop and I lived at 104.The entrances adjoined 
but one house was built above the other. He 
lived upstairs and Rose and I lived down- 
stairs. One day his wife met with an acci- 
dent. She tumbled down the stairs and was 
killed. Subsequently he married her sister. A 
little while later Golding migrated to Aus- 
tralia. Years later he wrote me from 
Australia. Today, his brother-inlaw lives 
near London and is a reader of The Word. 

As I have written before, much of the con- 
tinuity and development of the work of the 
Strickland Press, which was called the 
Bakunin Press in 1907, was a process of 
miracle. Unexpected doors were opening al- 
ways and impossible-to-foresee ways and 
means of achievement were arising. It was 
hard and desperate struggle. Yet it never 
seemed to be completely hopeless. 

Page 4 of the cover announced: 
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LIBRARY OF 
SYNTHETIC AL ICONOCLASTS 
To be Published by advanced Subscription 


The following “lives”, the first six of which 
appeared in the columns of the Agnostic 
Journal, 1905-1906, will be published monthly 
in the order mentioned below, beginning 
January 1908, from the pen of the author of 
the present pamphlet. The subscription for 
the whole ten lives bound in cloth, payable 
in advance, is 10/6, including art portrait of 
each subject; and with paper covers, 6/-. 
Any one volume may be subscribed for in 
advance, 2/-, bound in cloth, and 1/- paper. 
All subscriptions should be made payable to 
Guy A. Aldred, 133 Goswell Road, E.C. 
1st—‘“RicHarD CARLILE, Prison Martyr for 
Freethought.” 

2nd—“Rev. Rogert TayLor, Surgeon, Scholar 
and Infidel.” 

3rd—“RicHarp Watson, A Freethinking Pre- 
late.” 

4th—“JONATHON SWIFT, D.D., Cleric, Free- 
thinker and Satirist.” 

5th—“Conyers MippLeTon, Deistical Incum- 
bent and Inquirer.” 

6th—“THEODORE PARKER, Pulpit Iconoclast.” 

Tth—“W. STEwART Ross (Saladin) Eclectic 
and Paladin of Freethought.” 

8th—“MICcHAEL BAKUNIN, Prophet of Universal 
Destruction.” 

9th—“BisHop CoLEenso, Bible Mathematician.” 

10th—“‘RoBErRT Owen, Atheist and Utopian.” 


ORDER NOW 


Richard Carlile has been dealt with ex— 
tensively. His “life” and Jail Jottings have 
appeared in book form. I have to bring to- 
gether some fugitive studies of his times, 
that have appeared in The Word. 

A pamphlet has been published on Robert. 
Taylor. Some of his sermons merit repro- 
duction and analysis. He made the pulpit a 
stance for thought and scholarship. Taylor’s 
solar myth explanations of Jesus as Christ 
and the twelve apostles (which he averred 
were the signs of the Zodiac) were ingenius. 
They intrigued but never convinced me. He 
avoided the economic explanation of how 
Christianity arose among the poor when it 
did. He never faced the moral aspect of the 
question. I had and have no doubt that 
Jesus, the man, existed and was a naturally 
great agitator. 

Dr. Watson, Jonathan Swift, Conyers 
Middleton, and Theodore Parker I have 
treated in essays that should be collected 
and reprinted. Conyers Middleton is the best 
of these essays. Michael Bakunin has been 
depicted in a pamphlet study. Also I have 
produced, in pamphlet form, some of his 
essays, including his great work, God and 
the State, in an abridged form. Stewart Ross. 
has a chapter in this autobiographical study. 
Only Bishop Colenso and Robert Owen have 
been omitted. It is too late now to return to 
these subjects. What has been achieved by my 
pen entitles me to a little leisure and affords 
me some satisfaction. 

Here again is evidence of determination in 
the pursuance of my purpose. 


16. DOMESTIC DISCUSSION 


Life is a very curious thing. One cannot 
ask one person to meet another without going 
through a sum of moral arithmetic. 


My Sex Oppression was the only writing by 
me that arrested my mother’s attention. 
Why, it is easy to understand. Her interest 
was no tribute to my power or grace as a 
writer. She did not understand such beauties 
in the essay. It was the theme that com- 
manded her attention. Neighbours had 
spoken about my views with awe. They 
watched me go in and out of the house and 
preserved a stupid silence. They exuded 


—Lorp BEACONSFIELD 


antagonism. All this affected my mother. I 
used to go shopping with her. She no longer 
wanted me to do this. She gazed at me 
strangely and declined my company. What 
would the neighbours think if they saw us 
out together! 

The maternal instinct was horrified. She 
forgot that she had committed bigamy and 
officially denied my existence in her marriage 
declaration. She forgot that she had invented 
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for her father a synthetic person who had 
no real existence. In her eyes this attempt to 
appease custom was correct. For me to state 
clearly that I objected to woman changing 
her name and losing her personal identity 
when mating legally was terrible. How could 
I say such things? Even when a woman lived 
with a man and dispensed with any cere- 
mony or registering, she still tended to 
assume the man’s name. Her function was to 
be a chattel. That was how God had willed it. 
Who was I to come along and declare such 
outlook and conduct wrong? 

The pamphlet fascinated her. It had been 
written by the son she had disowned legally, 
although not in actual association. She felt 
that she was reading some pages from the 
Police Budget. She was so much opposed to 
sex radicalism, that she even understood 
what I wrote. She could read the language 
but perverted the picture. She literally saw 
names and places where none were men- 
tioned. Her understanding became dramatic. 
Her attitude angered me and then, again, it 
amused me. I do not mean that what she ex- 
pressed as comment in word and action was 
funny, in the sense of laughter. It was weird 
and actually very sad. I shall pass to a full 
discussion of her strange behaviour and its 
tragic consequences later. Her reaction 
affected my happiness, the happiness and 
lives of her other children, and her own. It 
probably hastened her death. She got no real 
fun, no true joy out of life. Poor, dear, loving 
mother! How I wish I could bring her back 
from the grave and fill her life with well- 
being! Alas! the moving finger writes, and 
——! Thus the individual story ends for 
each of us. 

My grandfather showed no sympathy with 
my mother’s reaction. He approved of the 
pamphlet but said nothing to her about it. 
He thought that its tone revealed my youth- 
fulness and proved that I thought about the 
problems of life. He admired me and loved 
me and proved himself a stalwart. He ad- 
vised, encouraged, suggested, but never cen- 
sured. In the family, he wore a poker face. 
He never discussed my views or activities in 
their presence. He made a point of not doing 
so when my grandmother was alive. I was 
sixteen vears old when she died and I had 
been thinking and expressing views on social 
questions since I was thirteen. During the 
last three years of her life he counselled me 
privately but he never discussed me nor with 
me in the family circle during those three 


formative years. He refrained from doing so 
after her death. It was a fixed principle on 
which he framed his conduct. He seemed to 
sense that neither my grandmother nor my 
mother were capable of sympathy with my 
heresies. Actually, they were incapable of 
sympathy with any heresy. 

Only twice did he seem to break this self- 
imposed rule. He felt he had to do so. Differ- 
ences arose within the family, once with my- 
Self; and on the other occasion, concerning 
me. My grandmother appealed to him on 
both occasions and forced a decision. 

At thirteen I refused to go to Church any 
more, at least regularly, or by compulsion. 
My mother thought this terrible. My grand- 
mother raged and she did not often rage. 
She was not opposed to me personally and 
she was a kind and considerate person. He 
spoke reluctantly, clearly, and and firmly, as 
I have stated already. Did I want to come? 
No! Then do not come. And to mother and 
grandmother: The boy must decide. God does 
not want an unwilling worshipper. That was 
that! 

The other occasion concerned getting up 
early in the morning and going for errands. 
I was willing to go the errands and I never 
said a word against it. He stepped in. The boy 
got up early to study. He must study. It was 
his duty to himself and to future genera- 
tions. Who could say? He was not studying 
and he would go. The boy must not be wor- 
ried. Later, when he, my grandfather was 
beneath the sod, I could repay my debt to 
him, by helping the youth about me when I 
was old. It could be delayed action service. 
He kept the faith. He went for the messages. 
I studied before going to school. He insisted 
that my early morning studies must not be 
interrupted. One hundred per cent, he was 
my friend, ally, and defender. He smiled 
lovingly on me in all I did and urged me to 
be good, considerate, and brave. 

With me personally, in full retreat from 
family interruption, he entered into full and 
enthusiastic conversation over my doubts, 
thoughts, and fears. He let himself go, in 
grave yet happy interest. He liked being 
dione with me; showing me odd books, 
stroking them lovingly, and conversing, 
developing a theme, and illustrating it with 
all manner of digressions. He was a good 
talker and no less a good listener. I pre- 
ferred to listen, saying only what seemed 
necessary from time to time. as tersely as 
possible. It may not have been a communion 
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of saints, but it was certainly an association 
for the furtherance of knowledge. 

I owe much to my grandfather’s patience 
and the way in which he overcame every 
obstacle to clear thinking. He followed 
closely every twist and turn of my approach 
to life and its problems. His one anxiety was, 
without dictating to me my thoughts, to 
cause his Own reading and experience to put 
me on the track of knowledge and thus test 
the soundness of my outlook. Once, he told 
me, bluntly, that my vision might be sound, 
but that my mind needed to be informed 
more. 

For this I feel deeply grateful to him. He 
rejoiced secretly, almost with a chuckle, in 
studying unorthodox writings and sharing 
their secrets with me. His family never 
realised the extent of his private reading nor 
the oddity of it. He was busy in the branch 
Office of his trade union but even here his 
friends did not know how truly heterodox his 
opinions were. Only at moments of crisis did 
he avow them clearly and definitely. I do not 
defend his conduct in this respect. I merely 
describe it. Actually, I think his love of hid- 
den or secret opinions was wrong. It made 
for mystery where there was no need for 
mystery. Certainly, it treated me as a kind of 
adept. It was good preparation for the study 
of Madame Blavatsky. I never saw the lady 
but in a most roundabout way, her teaching, 
her charlatanism, and her influences, affected 
my life, studies, and associations. In many 
respects, she was a radical counterblast to 
Annie Besant. 

The Sex Oppression pamhiet brought to a 
head the domestic crisis with my mother. 
Not the pamphlet, but the advertisement 
mentioning Theosophy, caused very great 
discussion with Rose Witcop. This private 
controversy became what might be termed 
“the honeymoon” interest after we had set 
up housekeeping in Shepherds Bush. It re- 
vealed to me the great difference in approach, 
theoretical and practical, of Anarchists and 
Socialists to the question of mating, marriage, 
and Free Love. Even where the conduct 
seemed identical the inspiration and outlook 
were not the same. 

But for the lecture announcements in this 
1907 pamphlet, and the death of Colonel Ol- 
cott earlier that year, Rose Witcop would 
never have discussed Anarchism, Free Love, 
and Currency Reform with me in the way 
she did. She might never have become 
friends with E.F. Mylius. He would not have 


imprisoned for his alleged criminal liber 
ce GaouiE v. and Rufus Isaacs would have 
pursued some diflerent form of toadyism to 
royalty in order to become Marquis of Read- 
ing. And the right of Mylius to enter the 
United States on the ground of alleged moral 
turpitude might not have arisen. It is a 
complicated but intriguing story. My duty is 
to tell it. 


A417 JAN, 1888. 
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Picture skelched in the court of 
the King’s Bench, by W. Hartley, 
the famous “Star” artist. 
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17. H.P. BLAVATSKY 


Never fear. There always will be mystery 
enough in our life, without our cultivating it 
artificially where no mystery need be. 

—GEORGE Parsons LATHROP 


It is quite easy to explain Madame 
Blavatsky. 

Helena Petrcna Blavatsky was born in 
Ekatinoslav, Russia, on August 11, 1831. She 
died in London on May 8, 1891. 

At seventeen, she entered on a world tour 
which explained her mysticism and all her 
jater charlatanism. She travelled through 
Asia Minor, India, Central Asia, South 
America, Africa. At the conclusion of this 
tour, in 1858, she announced her initiation 
into Esoteric Buddhism. Here charlatanism 
and superstition stepped into her writing, for 
she claimed to be in constant communication 
with the unseen world, and to receive 
messages from her astral agents. 

Madame Blavatsky’s crude pretensions ex- 
posed themselves and can be dismissed with 
contempt. Her mystical falsehood consisted 
in materialising and treating as objective 
reality what was purely subjective interpre- 
tation of events. She defined Theosophy quite 
well, despite her charlatanism. Her writing 
preserved the original Buddhist concept and 
avowal of Atheism, which so many Buddhists 
struggle to deny, just as Christians strive to 
‘deny the original Jesus concept of the son of 
man and the revolutionary idea of literally 
taking no property thought for tomorrow. 
She certainly subscribed to the Hindu idea of 
toleration for Atheism. 

The word “theosophia”, she explained, was 
composed of two Greek words — theos, “God”, 
and sophos, “wise”. From this we get the 
challenge, “wisdom of God”. 

Such wisdom did not imply, and was not 
meant to imply, a belief in a personal being 
called God. Theosophy did not believe in 
personal revelations. It meant one who be- 
lieved in personal inspiration. The revelation 
of truth grew within one’s own mind. It did 
not come from without but from within. 
Every thinker, whether Theist, Deist, or 
Atheist, was a Theosophist. Theosophy had 
existed since mankind first sought to solve 
the riddle of the universe. 

Theosophy existed before Christianity. Its 
teaching was embodied in Christianity. It 
was embodied in all religions. It was religion. 


It was opposed to much that passed for 
theology and it was not pleased with rites 
and ceremonies. The priest was simply one 
who consecrated his life to the pursuit and 
the unfolding of wisdom. 

Theosophy, declared Madame Blavatsky, 
sought to reconcile all sects, peoples, and 
nations in one common faith — belief in One 
Supreme, Eternal, Unknown, Un-named, and 
Unknowable Power. This power conditioned 
the Universe by its immutable and inde- 
structible immanence. It was without per- 
sonality. To describe this power as “Him” was 
to give it sex, dependence, and relativity. It 
was wrong to think of the Eternal Absolute 
Energy in such terms. 

Madame Blavatsky explained that the wise 
and learned were named originally magicians, 
from a corruption of the maghi, meaning a 
wise man. The word degenerated into mean- 
ing a clever man, having unseen power, and 
finally came to méan rather a trickster than 
a wise man. She added that the “infidels” of 
one generation became the wise men and the 
saints of the next. 

When the best is said that can be said for 
Madame Blavatsky’s writing, and every allow- 
ance made for the influence on her mind of 
oriental travels, it seems clear that she used 
a wealth of unnecessary knowledge to con- 
fuse her readers and disciples. She used the 
occult as a ponderous machinery of con- 
fusion. She embroidered what could have 
been clear thought with a mass of useless 
research trimmings. This was a worse im- 
posture than that of pretending that she 
received some silly mysterious messages from 
purely imaginary Mahatmas dwelling on the 
astral plane. Her actual message was direct 
and simple. It meeded no jargon. It was 
Atheism and humanism. One cannot build a 
priestcraft. out of Atheism. So she made it 
weighty with much half-spoken learning and 
called it Theosophy. Mystery and superstition 
persuaded class society to listen. 

Her first book, explaining this crude creed 
of truth diluted with magic, was entitled: 


ISIS UNVEILED 
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t was subtitled: 


A Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient 
and Modren Science and Theology 


The work was well received by the ordinary 
and even orthodox press of the United States. 
Its author was acknowledged to be “a re- 
markable woman”. 

The North American Review expressed the 
attitude of the United States press generally, 
when it wrote in a long and impressive 
review: 


This monumental work... about every- 
thing relating to magic, mystery, witchcraft, 
religion, spiritualism, which would be valu- 
able in an encyclopedia 


Isis Unveiled was written and published 
in 1887. Two years later she published her 
Key to Theosophy. Other works followed. 
Apparently, the Pyschical Research Society 
exposure had done her reputation no great 
harm. 

These works merely formulated definitely 
the views and pretensions she had been ad- 
vocating for nearly thirty years. When her 
doctrine was made the basis of an organised 
movement in the United States in 1875, there 
were two women there, gifted with per- 
sonality and courage, and reared in an 
atmosphere of charlatanism, that were ready 
to be influenced greatly by it. They were the 
Claflin sisters. Even Madame Blavatsky 
could never have foreseen all that would 
follow from, their activity. 


Madame Blavatsky was a vital person. She: 


made many disciples in India, England, and 
the United States. Her works were published 
in 1895 and her letters a year later. Her 
interest to me consisted in the fact that in 
1875, she established the Theosophical Society 
of America. Her chief convert was Colonel 
Henry Steel Olcott, who was born in 1831. 
Colonel Olcott served in the army of the 
North during the American Civil War. He 
became a Commissioner of War in both the 
Navy and Army Departments and was lent 
by one department to the other. He wrote 
some works on military strategy and was 
quite an authority on militarism. Madame 
Blavatsky charmed or hypnotised him into 
becoming a much greater authority on The- 
osophy. He became President of the Theoso- 
phical Society of America and subsequently 
went to Adyar, Madras, India, where he 
died in February 1907. As I have said this: 
seemed to have been a critical year in 
my life. 

Colonel Olcott wrote a number cf books on 
mysticism and religion. Chief of these were: 
Buddhist Catechism, 1882; Theosophy, Reli- 
gion, and Occult Studies, 1885; Old Diary 
Leaves, 1895 and 1902. 

Colonel Olcott’s propaganda activity as 
President of the Theosophical Society of 
America appealed to that most daring pioneer 
of sex equality, Victoria Claflin, who became 
in the course of time, Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull, and later Victoria Claflin Woodhull 
Martin. 


NOTES 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


Emma Goldman died in Toronto, on Tues- 
day, May 14, 1940. She had a stroke in Feb- 
ruary from which she never recovered. She 
was 69. 

Red Emma was Russian born but went to 
the United States as a girl of 15. She was 
imprisoned in 1893 for a speech to the 
unemployed. 

This speech inspired the famous Individu- 
alist Anarchist, Voltarine de Cleyre, to deliver 
a wonderful oration in defence of those who 
hunger. Voltarine de Cleyre was brilliant and 
fearless in urging the right of the hungry to 
revolt. 


E.F. MYLIUS 


E.F. Mylius was prosecuted in the Kings 
Bench Division, of the High Court, London, 
on February 1, 1911, charged with publishing 
a libel affecting the honour of His Majesty, 
King George V. The prosecution explained 
that Mylius had met Rose Witcop and myself 
in Hyde Park in 1907 and had associated with 
both of us regularly since then. They de- 
scribed him as an “intimate friend” of mine. 
Every effort was made by the Crown to drag 
me into the case. Actually Mylius was the 
close personal friend of Rose Witcop and @ 


disciple of Stephen Pe a 
jamin Tucker. arl Adams and Ben 


APPENDICES 


My activity in other parts of London during 
1907, was somewhat widespread. Whether my 
speaking was good or bad, at least my plat- 
form work meant a great, deal of travelling 
from one end of London to the other. I was 
on the rostrum nearly every night, sometimes 
at Highbury, again in Brixton or Streatham. 
Peckham, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Mile End, 
Stepney, and even Plaistow, Walthamstow, 
and Barking claimed my services. Although 
travelling was not too bad fifty years ago, 
speed was not what it is now. The time taken 
getting to these parts alone was somewhat 
of a strain. 

This speaking all over London and outer 
London did not tend to weaken my propa- 
ganda efforts in Clerkenwell. 


1. TOTAL ABSTINENCE LECTURE 


The Islington Daily Gazette for Thursday, 
April 4, 1907, published the following account 
of my Garnault Place meeting, on Tuesday, 
April 2, 1907: 


THE ECONOMICS OF DRINK 
Mr Aldred’s Stormy Meeting 


The fact that the mob that yesterday 
shouted loud hosannas and exclaimed “Hail 
Jesus, King of the Jews!”, today cries out for 
his crucifixion, was evidenced by the stormy, 
if large, gathering that assembled at Garnault 
Place on Tuesday to listen to an address by 
Guy A. Aldred, the Minister of the Gospel of 
Revolt. That he not only revolts against 
Christianity and Capitalism but also against 
many of his Socialist friends’ attempt to 
justify the boozing propensities of many of 
the workers was obvious from his discourse. 

In opening he stated that the luxurious 
ease in which the aristocratic class found 
themselves often led to the worst forms of 
immorality, to the discovery of the most un- 
speakable vice among “our pastors and mas- 
ters”. On the other hand, his hearers should 
not forget that the opposite environment of 
the workers, the indecent overcrowding, the 
temptations of the gin palace as opposed to 
the hovels in which the workers existed and 


the factories in which they were daily slaves, 
often led to a similar indulgence among the 
economically lower orders of society. So that 
whilst not agreeing with the utterances of 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell in his pre-new-theo- 
logical-Socialistic days, he could not see that 
he could well throw stones at those who were 
the victims of their useless luxury, when like 
indulgences were to be found among members 
of his own class as the result of their poverty. 
Personally, he did not throw stones at in- 
dividuals. So much by way of introduction. 

Recently, there had been issued by a most 
conservative medical organ a manifesto, 
signed by several old fogies of medical 
science, in defence of alcoholic liquors, and 
the lecturer was sorry to see that so much 
attention was paid to it. It was an unfortun- 
ate fact that the workers would never reason 
out the pros and cons of any subject, but 
always took refuge in appeals to authorities 
and the most absurd pretensions in order to 
justify their vices. For example, H. Quelch 
and several other Social Democrats — he did 
not quite understand the meaning of the 
term — bade the workers drink beer, etc., in 
order that their wages should not decrease. 
Supposing this to be true, that would mean 
that a part of their wages possessed a 
fictitious value, and was unnecessary. In 
other words, it would mean that they did 
not receive the lowest subsistence wage. That 
would be a fallacy, however. And, what is 
more, seeing that alcohol gives a temporary 
stimulus to the power of the drinker, it would 
mean that he would require more real food, 
would have to seek other pleasures, in order 
to grapple with the cares of daily life. 

Total abstainers who talked about buying 
pianos on 18s. a week, bringing up huge 
families, and building up businesses on that 
sum, were either liars or fools; and he had 
no patience with them. At the same time, he 
could no more conceive a drunken proletariat 
coming into its own than he could conceive 
of a superstitious proletariat doing so. Cap- 
italism was the worst scourge of humanity 
that fed on the degradation of the poor, the 
stultification of the young, and the prostitu- 
tion of the virtuous. And if it was to be 
abolished, it could only be by a people free 
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from contact with the parsonic sky-pilot on 
the one hand, and the genius of the brewery 
on the other. He appealed to them, therefore, 
as men and women, in the interests of their 
class emancipation, to do their best to give 
up drinking intoxicating liquors. He could not 
blame them if they did not. But the revolu- 
tionary movement would be the gainer if 
they did. 


2. A BATH HOUSE ADDRESS 


Report culled from Voice of Labour, 
London, for Saturday, September 14, 1907: 


A POLITICAL ROMAN 


“A Political Roman in Modern Babylon” 
was the title of the address which was de- 
livered at the Bath House, Dean Street, Soho, 
on last Thursday week, by Comrade Guy 
Aldred, under the auspices of the Voice of 
Labour group. In his opening remarks, the 
lecturer made reference to the old proverb 
which so often served as a plea for com- 
promise, to wit, “When in Rome one must do 
as Rome does”. In his opinion, this did not 
render legitimate the inference that when 
elsewhere the Roman citizen would have to 
do as the inhabitants of a strange city did. 
Indeed, the historic hardiness and tenacity 
of the old Roman character rather led to the 
deducing of an opposite inference, since the 
Carthaginian wars, the struggles under a 
Caesar and Scipio, did not tend to support 
the truth of the old French maxim that all 
things end in compromise. 

Proceeding to the description of London 
as “Modern Babylon”, the lecturer extended 
its application to the whole of modern 
civilization with its vicious Puritanism and 
insane criminality against the higher aspira- 
tions of humanity. Retracing his steps. he 
paralleled the experience of the modern 
worker with the old Roman plebian under 
the Consuls 510 B.C.. the Tribunes 495 B.C., 
and the Decemvirs 454 B.C., these being the 
dates of the origin of these respective ad- 
ministrators of the law. Showing the power 
evinced in the immediate surrender of the 
patricians on the two occasions that the 
plebians withdrew to the Aventine Hill, the 
lecturer deduced an argument for the Social 
General Strike under the different industrial 
conditions. 
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Questions and discussion followed, the lec- 
turer maintaining, in reply, the necessity of 
attacking the reactionary tendencies of 
Trade Unions, and the need of a revolutionist. 
pursuing the narrow but straight path lead- 
ing to Anarchist Communism and the Social 
Revolution, in preference to worrying himself 
over an unprincipled consideration of policy. 
Right’ principles, he asserted, involved the 
right policy. 


3. I.U.D.A. MANIFESTO 


The I.U.D.A. Manifesto was published first 
in the Voice of Labour for June 1, 1907. It 
was reprinted in circular form. 

The text of the I.U.D.A. Manifesto read as 
follows: 


MANIFESTO OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNION 
OF DIRECT ACTIONISTS 


To the Wage-Slaves of the World 


From the rapidly growing spirit of unrest 
in the Labour movement at home and abroad, 
and the bitter plaints to be heard in all 
countries at the historic failure of Parlia- 
mentary methods, it has been evident for 
some time past that the old principle of 
Trade Unionism would have to be consigned 
to the vortex of oblivion. Whatever economic 
grounds may at one time have justified its 
existence, the Trade Unionism that but per- 
petuates the present system, and serves only 
to create an aristocracy of Labour, must be 
superseded by an Industrial Unionism that is 
based on the principle of the international 
solidarity of Labour, as being the only 
method of ensuring the freedom of the 
world. 

The world, intellectually and economically, 
is in a transition stage. Side by side with the 
decay of sects and sectarianism the observer 
notes the failure of class Trade Unions — i.e., 
Unions that seek to benefit one class of 
workmen at the expense of another. The 
highly developed method of capitalist pro- 
duction necessitates a growing tendency on 
the part of Labour to solidarity, modern 
methods of production serving more and 
more to reduce the skilled workman to the 
ranks of the unskilled. And in opposition 
to the exploitation resulting from over- 
production on the one hand and unequal 
distribution on the other, pure and simple 
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Unionism and political Socialism have 
nothing to offer. Indeed, the very agencies 
that were to have secured the workers free- 
dom have served and are Serving only to 
Secure his fetters. 

Feeling, therefore, the neeq to organise the 
workers on 2 revolutionary economic basis 
vand recognising in Direct Action and the 
Social General Strike the only weapons of 
emancipation, the I.U.D.A. comes into the 
field of working-class organisation and de- 
clares itself opposed to all political parties, 
whether nominally Socialistic or avowedly 
capitalistic, and to all Trade Unions which 
do not found their organisation upon the 
fighting basis of Direct Action. 

James Russell Lowell once wrote: 


New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth! 


In the altered economic conditions we find 
our new duties; the old good to be found in 
the beginnings of Trade Unionism is now but 
a tradition so far as the majority of members 
of present-day English Trade Unions are 
concerned; the Conservative and immoral 
patriotic basis of many such Unions betray 
an acquaintance with economics which is 
sorry, and the need to elevate the workers 
bids the revolutionary who would be upward 
still and onward declare war on the Unionism 
which would have the workers remain in the 
quagmire of wage-slavery. 

The time for palliation is past, and the 
period of emancipation is at hand. Affirming 
its opposition to all bodies that would have 
the workers rely on a Providence that exists 
not, or trust to the hypocrisy of Parlia- 
mentary brigandage, the I.U.D.A. boldly pro- 
claims its anti-militarist aims and avers its 
intention to organise the workers on a fight- 
ing basis. Whilst willing to accept whatever 
palliatives capitalism likes to grant. it refuses 
to haul down the red flag of revolt until the 
freedom of the world is obtained. 

It therefore appeals with confidence to the 
support of the workers of all grades, bidding 
them remember that emancipation to be real 
and effective must be, not a gift, but a con- 
quest. The importance of this arduous task 
of thus organising the workers being para- 
mount, and the need for funds—if the 
provaganda is to be based on a fighting basis 
— being obvious, it is hoped that the workers 


will not only support the LUD.A. by their 
presence at its meetings, but will also be- 
come paying and fighting members. 


Guy A. ALpRED (Gen. Sec.) 


: The circular appended the signatures pub- 
lished on page 291 of the present work. 
Somehow, although continued my propa- 
ganda in West London after leaving Clerk- 
enwell, the I.U.D.A. as an organisation died. 


4. ANNIE BESANT’S THEOSOPHY 


I have described how I interviewed Annie 
Besant (page 225) for the Agnostic Journal. 
It was impossible to have been a member of 
the Social Democratic Federation at the time 
that I was without knowing something about 
Annie Besant and how she joined the S.D.F. 
within six months of the Charles Bradlaugh 
1884 debate with H.M. Hyndman, at the St. 
James Hall, London. With Annie Besant went 
Edward Aveling, H. Heaford, and several 
more of Bradlaugh’s supporters. The subject 
was: “Will Socialism Benefit the English 
People?” Hyndman was not the best man to 
state the case for Socialism. His mind was 
that of financier and imperialist. I would 
say, however, that Bradlaugh lost points in 
that debate. 

Annie Besant left the Church of England 
to preach Theism under Charles Voysey; 
Atheism under Charles Bradlaugh; Social- 
ism, so-called, under the influence of Ber- 
nard Shaw; Evolution, under Aveling; and 
Theosophy under the influence of Madame 
Blavatsky. Except for Bradlaugh, whose 
memory she cherished, each god and each 
cause in turn was forgotten completely when 
superseded by another deity and belief. Al- 
though it is said that she possessed no sense 
of humour, she was regarded as the finest 
platform orator of her generation. 

In private life, Annie Besant had no small 
talk, no conversation at all. She was a wonder 
on the platform and nothing off the plat- 
form. Bradlaugh is said to have been incap- 
able of private conversation. Annie Besant 
was hopeless beyond that. She was the high 
priestess or nothing. It is possible that her 
straitened circumstances through the break 
with Bradlaugh decided her High Priestess 
pretensions, There was some materialism 
beneath her superstition. 

George Bernard Shaw claimed that he was 
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responsible for Annie Besant becoming a 
Theosophist. She asked Shaw to get Stead to 
give her some reviewing work on the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Shaw had received a long work 
for review, entitled The Secret Doctrine by 
Helena Petrona Blavatsky. He gave it to 
Annie Besant to review and told her that he 
would arrange the financial settlement with 
the Gazette. She became a Theosophist and 
planned to become a High Priestess. One day, 
in the editor’s sanctum of The Star, Shaw 
picked up a proof, headed “Why I Became a 
Theosophist”. It was signed “Annie Besant”. 
He rushed round to Annie Besant and asked 
her if she knew that Blavatsky had been 
exposed by the Psychical Research Society 
for having worked a miracle at Adyar by a 
conjuring trick. Her answer was simple and 
direct. She did not accept the exposure as 
correct. If it was true that Madame Blavat- 
sky had worked a trick, it made no difference 
to the truth of Theosophy. 

This was a somewhat doubtful argument 
in view of the fact that Theosophy was a 
doctrine of mysticism materialised, and 
espoused rubbishy ideas about incarnation. 
Caesar’s wife must be beyond suspicion. 
Annie Besant herself later advanced ridicu- 
lous claims to re-incarnation. Whoever 
accepted these claims was duped. 

My interview with Annie Besani interested 
me deeply, because it challenged my study of 
comparative religion and esoteric doctrine. 
Theosophy took Annie Besant to India, 


‘oe. in due course, she succeeded Madame 
La a as the Lady of Adyar. I was con- 
cerned deeply with the Hindu struggle for 
Independence. My grandfather had told me 
about this struggle and the persecution of 
the Hindus. In the end I concluded that my 
grandfather’s attitude towards the Hindu 
issue was too reformist and Annie Besant’s 
part in the struggle over-rated. Her Hindu- 
ism like her Socialism, was far too weak. 

Annie Besant’s statement Why I Became a 
Theosophist was published in pamphlet form, 
32 pages, by the Freethought Publishing Co. 
at 63 Fleet Street, in 1889. It contains a very 
strong criticism of G. W. Foote and makes it 
clear that the author did not wish to leave 
the ranks of the National Secular Society. 
Since that organisation did not claim to be 
Atheistic, and at least one of its leading 
members was a Church of England clergy- 
man, I think her desire was justifiable. Never- 
theless, she was driven out of the society. 

Annie Besant explained that, as a Theoso- 
phist, she had passed from Atheism (meaning 
materialism) to Pantheism. 

Her next pamphlet, entitled Theosophy and 
its Evidence, was published by the Theoso- 
phical Society, but printed by the well-known 
Freethought printer and publisher, George 
Standring, at Finsbury Street, E.C. The tone 
of this essay was Freethought but mixed 
mythology with mysticism. It accepted 
much of the solaristic explanation of 
Christianity. 


In this issue (Vol. 2, No. 3) of his auto- 
biography the author continues the story of 
his. association with Rose Witcop. He de- 
scribes his early pamphieteering and how 
this influenced his later life and activity. 


When completed No Traitor’s Gait! will 
prove to be a very thorough study of the 
Socialist, Anarchist, and Freethought move- 
ments in Britain during the last half century. 


This work is produced under great financial 
strain. All who sympathise with the author’s 
struggle should send donations to the press. 
Such help is needed at once. f 


Vol. 1, No Traitor’s Gait!, bound in green 
cloth, gold lettered, costs 12s. 6d. Postage 
1s. 6d. extra. Post free, 14s. Only a few of 
these volumes are left. 


Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. 2, still on sale. Price 8d. 
each, post free. 


Single parts (2-12) Vol. 1 can be obtained, 
6d. each, post free for 8d. Sets, unbound, 
except for No. 1, which is out of print, 7s. 6d. - 
post free. 
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